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The Field is the Worlds 


Go Ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

(The Great Commission) 


VITAL QUESTIONS. 

HOW shall they call on Him in Whom they have not 
believed ? 

HOW shall they believe in Him of Whom they have . not 
heard ? 

HOW shall they hear without a preacher? 

HOW shall they preach except they be sent? 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

“Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 

the earth.” 


OUR MISSIONS. 

HOME - - In Country and City our own folk need our care. 

MAORI - - Only by service can we discharge the debt we 

owe. 

FOREIGN - In the New Hebrides, the Canton Villages and 
the plains of the Pan jab, we are taking a share 
in World Evangelisation. 







New Hebrides Calling 

By 

Rev. B. C. NOTTAGE, B.A. 
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tyoreluord. 

This booklet is not able to give a complete 
picture of the Mission work in the New Hebrides. 
Nor does it give that detail zvhich would be necessary 
to make every part immediately interesting. Much 
more space would be necessary for that. Actually to 
see the fields and the workers would win anyone's 
heart—and generous sympathy. 

If any aspects of the work are insufficiently dealt 
zvith, a letter to either of the missionaries or to the 
Missions Committee would bring a ready response — 
in an article for the Church papers , if desired , or in 
a letter. Much has already been published in the 
Church papers, and this should not all be lost. The 
value of clipping out and keeping interesting and 
inf ormative articles can scarcely be too much stressed 
if one wishes to have anything approaching a detailed 
knowledge of the work, the people and their needs — 
as we believe that many do. 
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I. 

The Call of the Pacific. 

Fascination. Early natives. Their life. The coming of Christ. 
Early Missions. Difficulties. Triumphs. 


Romantic thoughts spring to the mind at every mention of the 
Pacific Ocean. And so it has ever been since first Europeans heard 
of the thousands of islands that lie scattered like gems on the wide 
and mighty ocean. 

Coral reefs, fascinating in every detail yet withstanding an 
ocean’s swell; white sand beaches at the shore; mountains wreathed 
in clouds of utmost beauty; volcanoes belching smoke and ash; 
banyans and a host of forest trees weeping wreaths of soft, 
luxuriant creepers; rich black soil; coconuts alone on sandy islets, 
or dotted here and there in native gardens through the bush ; 
hibiscus and fragrant frangipani for your hair—these all make a 
wondrous sweet call. 

Could those ancient voyagers who came from afar, from the 
islands and the continent of south-east Asia, voyaging for months 
and years and perhaps even centuries, moving on and ever on 
from island to island, in huge ocean-going canoes, have had some 
vision of the pleasant, fruitful islands that were to be their homes? 
As their stocks of food ran low, did they still cheer themselves 
with thoughts of happier, easier lives? Did they fly from stronger 
enemies, or were they rather bands of men and women braver 
than the rest, the first great explorers of the Pacific ? 

These things are hidden, and “we can never fully understand 
the urge that peopled this ocean.” “Some of these movements were 
deliberate, perhaps * . . . land quests. . . . . Others, undoubtedly, 
accidental drifts.” “But occasional hunger, war, over-population 
or a canoe caught out in a storm, caused new movements.” 

Why ever, whenever and however they came, gradually they 
settled down to that type of life that was typical of the Pacific 
Islanders, and which,Tom Harrison (anthropologist) calls very 
aptly “Savage Civilisation.” 

They cultivated their gardens of yams, taro, manioc, sweet 
potatoes, bananas and sugar-cane in patches laboriously cleared in 
the bush with stone and shell and wood implements; they gathered 
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bread-fruit, wild chestnut and other fruits and nuts from the trees; 
they blessed the Creator who filled the sea with fish, and put shell¬ 
fish, crabs, octopus and other good foods around their shores; and 
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The Islands of the Pacific. 


all could tell the mysterious origin of that marvellous tree, the 
coconut, which gave them food, drink, clothing, building materials 
and even tinder for their fires. 

With canoes less compact and neat than a launch, yet able to 
carry one man or a hundred, they made journeys big and small, 
and knew intimately the mysteries and thrills and dangers of ocean 
and tide and hurricane—“they made wind and tide charts with 
grass blades and sticks; had a coconut sextant; much astronomical 
lore and nomenclature.” 

And they fought one another with curious but skilfully-made 
weapons, deadly enough at close range; they believed in spirits and 
powers unseen, and worshipped them in what we consider strange 
and often horrible ways, with the killing of many treasured pigs 
as well as some human sacrifices. 

The Coming of Christ to the Pacific. 

Into this savage stone-age civilisation there came eventually 
a new and extraordinarily different way of life. Above all else 
the exemplars of this new way of life taught Faith in God through 
Jesus Christ His Son. 
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Many other lands had received missionaries of the Church 
before* any of the Pacific Islands did so, and it was not till nearly 
the end of the 18th century that any ship set sail for the Pacific 
with missionaries. Then in 1796 the '‘Duff/' commissioned by the 



Drum-images at Wala, Malekula. 


newly-formed London Missionary Society, sailed down the Thames 
carrying a cargo of “missionaries and provisions,” bound for 
Otaheite (Tahiti), flying the flag of “three white doves bearing 
olive branches on a purple field.” 

At the meetings held just before they sailed it was said that 
“an earnest union of spirit with respect to the undertaking for the 
best interests of the heathen predominated,” while the following 
wholly admirable sentiments were expressed—“The small distinc¬ 
tions of names and forms among us and the diversities of church- 
order must to-day be swallowed up by the greater, nobler and more 
significant name of Christian , and our only strife shall be—with 
united earnestness to make known afar the glory of Christ’s person, 
the perfection of His work, the wonders of His grace and the 
overflowing blessings of salvation.” 

In view of criticisms that are sometimes levelled at the early 
missionaries and even at their aims, these words with which the 
crusade was started and this spirit in which it has always been 
carried on should be kept in mind. 

It was most fitting that the L.M.S. should have been the first 
in the Pacific, where subsequently so many different Churches and 
Societies have worked. For the L.M.S. included Independents, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Episcopalians in its membership. 
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As the years passed this Mission was joined by the Missions 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Church of Christ, Seventh Day Adventist and other 
Churches and organisations. But though more than one has 
worked in each Island Group, the majority have had their own 
special spheres. Overlapping and clashing are deplorable, and in 
many cases they have been avoided, although one later organisation 
has failed to observe this. 


How the LAPS, sent forth its workers to practically every 
Group in the Pacific will be known to most people, though its 
work is now chiefly east of the Fiji Islands and in New Guinea. 
The Methodist Church has a remarkably well-developed work and 
native Church, especially in Fiji and Tongoa. The Church of 
England has one very wide Diocese in Polynesia and another in 
Melanesia, which includes a portion of the New Hebrides and a 
great work in the Solomons and New Guinea. The South Seas 
Evangelical Mission, which had an interesting origin in the loving" 
efforts of some fine Christian men and women to ameliorate the lot 
of New Hebrideans and Solomon Islanders on the plantations in 
Queensland, still carries on in the Solomon Islands. The Roman 
Catholic Church was very early at work, and many Fathers and 
Sisters live valiantly in various parts of the Pacific to this day. 
“In Other parts of the Pacific, too, the Catholics suffered failure, 
war, ejection, mass-murder.” 

The Presbyterian Church established a Mission only in the 
New Hebrides, but there it has had a remarkable history and has 
won great victories for Christ. 

It can be said that there was relatively less opposition to 
Christianity and its envoys in the Eastern and Central Pacific than 
in Melanesia, and that the New Hebrides Mission had from the 
earliest days a more difficult task than any other. But that does 
not mean that it was easy anywhere. Far to the contrary. 
Savagery, sorcery, superstition, warfare, sickness and death, white 
men’s sins, a sapping climate and annoying pests, loneliness, priva¬ 
tion and other difficulties were everywhere and constant. 

Of the earliest days of the L.M.S. it was said, “For sixteen 
years, notwithstanding the untiring zeal, the incessant journeys, 
the faithful exhortations of the devoted men, no spirit of interest 
or enquiry appeared; no solitary instance of conversion took place; 
the wars of the natives continued frequent and desolating, and 
their idolatries abominable and cruel. The heavens above seemed 
to be as brass, and the earth as iron.” 
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But once the Light dawned in dark hearts in the Eastern 
Pacific it grew in intensity and spread abroad at a remarkable 
speed, until practically all the people were welcoming it. 


Now there are many thousands of natives throughout the 
Pacific—including the New Hebrides—who rejoice in the know¬ 
ledge of God and who live happier, cleaner lives, free of the old 
heathen degradation and fears. These are results of the labours 
of those who went forth in the name of Jesus Christ, not knowing 



what their own fate might be, or 
whether they would ever see the time 
of the harvest. Many of them and of 
their wives and children did fall in the 
way of sickness and death. None found 
their way easy or comfortable. But 
their reward has ever been the reaching 
out of loving hands to those in need, 
and, between them all, the joy of seeing 
hundreds of thousands of otherwise 
little-regarded natives saved from great 
ills and led into the ways of peace and 
joy and righteousness. 

In various parts of the Pacific we 
can now see also some of the broader 
sides of Mission work—splendid agri- 
Two Heathen Natives. cultural and other vocational training 
by the Methodists in Fiji; boat-build¬ 
ing, carpentry, printing, handwork, simple medicine and nuising, 
Bov Scouts, Girl Guides and much else. 


The New Hebrides Presbyterian Mission has as yet very little 
in any of these directions, and much more might profitably be 
undertaken. (It is necessary to point out in this connection the 
tremendous advantage that all other Groups have had in the matter 
of Government interest and co-operation. Having had the 
equivalent of two or three Governments in its Condominium 
system, the New Hebrides has been so much the worse off.) 


When war broke out there were plans being made for the 
organisation of co-operation and mutual assistance amongst all 
the Protestant Missions in the Pacific. 


ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. Were the Pacific Islanders happy in their pre-European life? 

2. Was it right to persuade them to leave their own religion and to accept 
Christianity ? 

3. Could Christians stand back, when other European influences were in 
any case inevitable? 

4. What was it that attracted the attention of so many Mission Societies 
to the South Seas? 
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II. 

The New Hebrides. 

Origin. Description. Native race. Degradation. Religious 
Beliefs. Explorers. Whalers, sandalwooders and atrocities. 
John Williams. Blackbirding and more atrocities. Missionary 
occupation by Presbyterians, Synod. Difficulties. Mission 
ships. Teachers' Training Institution. Hospitals, Present 

staffing. 


The formation of the New Hebrides Group appears to be due 
to a combination of the infinite patience of myriads of coral insects 
and of the mighty forces of volcano and earthquake. Successive 
upheavals may be traced by the terraces around the hills of many 
islands. Tradition proves that Tongoa was the centre of a stupen¬ 
dous eruption somewhere about 400 years ago. 

Still the coral grows around nearly a hundred islands that 
stretch over about 450 miles in a rough Y shape, almost due north 
of New Zealand, with the southern-most island about 1,000 miles 
from North Cape. Rather more than thirty islands are now 
populated. Most are mountainous or hilly, and broken by valleys 
and sharp ridges. All are covered with dense tropic forests, 
though higher areas on a few have instead grass several feet deep. 

In what must be regarded as prehistoric times, perhaps 1,500 
years ago, a very old race saw the influx of a virile new people, who 
came originally from the East Indies or South-east Asia. 

Gradually racial differences were smoothed out to some extent, 
though quite widely-varied types in stature, colour, beliefs and 
social organisation survived. There remained a people tall, and 
short; darkest chocolate, and near to “yellow”; ugly, and hand¬ 
some ; preserving a caste system, and living in a classless society; 
knowing and using the art of pottery-making, and quite ignorant 
of it; wearing skirts and belts, and wearing nothing; cannibals, and 
non-cannibals—in short, a New Hebridean race that varied greatly 
within itself. 

All had in common an exceedingly primitive existence, a varietv 
of practices that Europeans always regarded as horrible and cruel, 
and a good many of the human instincts of self-preservation and 
loyalty to a race that are shared by ourselves. 
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Dr. Bowie described a village in its untouched heathen state 
thus: “The scene of degradation was so awful that I could not help 
feeling sorry for every man who came out. Paint savagery as black 
as you like, yet the man who comes will get a shock. The natives are 
almost naked, their hair matted with the dirt of years, their faces 
streaked with mud every time it rains.” 

The lot of women was pathetically hard, even if some may have 
gone willingly alive to the grave with their husbands, and even 
though their bearing of the heaviest burdens may have been justi¬ 
fied by their husbands’ need to carry a fighting club or a hunting 
spear at the ready. “In the open ground around the houses may 
be seen women of all ages, walking on their knees, terrified lest 
they should be found standing erect in the presence of their lords 
and masters.” 


Religious Beliefs. 

Despite many Europeans’ ideas to the contrary, these natives 
had a religion. 

A kind of animism, it involved the worship of spirits in drum- 
images, stones, trees and places, of sun and moon, and of ancestral 
spirits. Efforts had to be made, by offerings and sacrifices, to make 
the spirits, good or evil, well-disposed. Medicine-men claimed to 
act as go-betweens with the spirits and men, and were extremely 
influential. Their sacred stones were reverenced and feared. 

Some ideas of the chief spirit were like a belief in God, while 
there were traditions also of Creation and the Fall, rebirth, a 
Trinity and Absolution. 

They had upwards of 30 different languages, so that tribes 
living a few miles apart could not understand one another—and 
were too unfriendly to learn. 

Their filthiness, love of war, fickleness, impulsiveness, cruelty, 
cannibalism, inhumanity, witchcraft, murder, immorality, treachery, 
indolence, infanticide, fears and hopelessness, are well known, and 
there is not space to describe them in detail here. 

Though opinions differ, there were probably about a million 
of them when the 19th century opened. There are now about 
50,000. 

But, however miserable and horrible their savage state, their 
lives were their own, and none had the right to interfere with them 
unless he brought something that was better. 
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Explorers. 

It is impossible here to make more than the briefest mention 
of the early explorers. What is said will be chiefly to indicate the 
manner of contact between natives and whites. 

A Spaniard, de Quiros, was first. He, with Torres, sighted 
Santo in 1606, and set up a colony there, which survived for a few 
months, but left little beyond a name for the island (Terra Aus¬ 
tralis del Espiritu Santo). Friendly relations were easily estab¬ 
lished, so that “we told them to put down their weapons, which they 
did with goodwill, . . . and they gave us much fruit to eat/’ (This 
friendliness should be kept in mind.) But a little later a soldier 
somehow “fired low and killed a native,” and another “cut off the 
head and one foot of the dead, and hung the body in the branch 
of a tree.” And so civilisation entered on the scene! 

A Frenchman, Bougainville, in 1768, was next. Then came 
an Englishman, Captain James Cook, in 1774. He made the first 
exploration of the Group, and named it with its present name. On 
the whole his contacts with the natives were friendly, but at each 
place where he landed there were some casualties amongst the 
natives, who would not always do what they were told. 

There weie no further contacts between natives and Europeans 
until the beginning of the modern era. 

That the fiist European contacts and the first ill-treatment 
coincided is very clear—and important. 

Whalers and Sandalwooders. 

In 1828 these appeared in the 
New Hebrides. Records of the 
earliest days are brief. But one 
reads, for instance, that “a Rotu- 
man (member of a crew) stole 
something and a fight- ensued in 
which five natives and two boat’s 
crew were killed.” The trade 
touched many of the islands. 

Eleven Years’ Start. 

Thus unworthy Europeans, 
even in the 19th century, had 
eleven years’ start on the first to 
go forth in the name of Christ. 

John Williams. 

Therefore, when John 
Williams, the “Apostle of Poly- 
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nesia,” left the Eastern Groups in which he had seen such 
triumphs of the Gospel and entered Melanesia, the first Mission 
tragedy in the New Hebrides occurred. After only the briefest 
contacts with the natives at Futuna and Tanna he came to Erro- 
manga and there, on November 20th, 1839, was martyred. 

Atrocities. 

This death of a real “white” man had no effect on the sandal¬ 
wood trade. Little need be said of the methods used. Here is 
an instance: Three ships signed on sixty Tongans (not Tongoans) 
as crew and armed them. At Efate the Tongans stole food and 
broke a native tabu. In the fight that followed sixty natives were 
killed. The survivors, chiefly women and children, were driven 
into two caves, fuel was gathered and set alight at their entrances 
and all within were suffocated. 

Navigator Hood wrote: “No wonder that instead of regarding 
them any longer as sailing gods, they have designated the people 
that visited their shore in sandalwood ships, sailing profligates or 
devils.” 

Blackbirding. 

An even more fiendish business was to follow. Cheap labour 
was wanted for sugar and cotton plantations in Queensland and 
Fiji. For a period of some 40 years from 1863 onwards these 
were sought chiefly in the New Hebrides. The atrocities con¬ 
nected with that trade will never be forgotten. The natives were 
regarded as having no value other than what they were worth as 
labourers, and fiendish and revolting treatment beyond imagining 
was meted out to them in fullest measure. 

A blackbirder who wrote a book said in it: “The natives in¬ 
formed us (1878) that a schooner’s crew had recently attacked 
Tangoa Island. That, having landed, they had destroyed all the 
canoes, burned the village, killed a score of men, and had driven 
the remainder of the inhabitants away from ,the island. Luckily 
for us there was no missionary in the neighbourhood to exaggerate 
the story and to make another blood-curdling atrocity out of it.” 

New Hebrideans to the number of 11,206 were taken into 
Queensland between 1868 and 1876. There were 10,165 there in 
1886. 

The Presbyterian Mission for many years fought with all its 
might against the trade. Royal Commissions fully established the 
accuracy of the reports of atrocities. Eventually it was stopped by 
law in 1901, and most of the natives were repatriated by 1903. 
“Thus Australia finally put an end to a traffic that had benefited a 
small number of men and damaged hundreds of thousands of 
others.” 
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“A good many natives came back with a hatred for the white 
man. One can sympathise if the hatred was intense and hard to 
forget. White men were no longer mistaken for spirits or gods! 

Into such a New Hebridean world came Missions, and in the 
midst of it missionaries took their stand, knowing the risks and 
not counting the cost. With this we come to a very different part 
of the story. 

Missionary Occupation of the New Hebrides. 

A brief mention was made of the martyrdom of John Williams 
in 1839. It was not until 1848 that the real missionary occupation 
of the New Hebrides began. In that year the Rev. John Geddie 
landed on Aneityum, where he remained for 23 years, and where 
he pioved himself to be one of the great missionaries of all time. 
Hariisson says: He too was to have a hard fight. He was a chap.” 



' A Village Service. 


In 1852 the Rev. John Inglis, of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, after eleven years in New Zealand, also settled 
on Aneityum, where he also worked for 23 years. “Geddie, with 
the help of Inglis, worked steadily on. I feel an intense admiration 
for that quiet devotion.” 

The Revs. John G. Paton (later Dr. Paton), J. Copeland and 
J. W. Matheson all went to Tanna in 1858. Dr. Paton’s stay on 
Tanna was less than four years, hut he later spent some eleven 
years on the small island of Aniwa, near Tanna. In addition, he 
proved to be a grand advocate of Missions in the New Hebrides, 
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and was responsible for the raising of many thousands of pounds 
for the cause. 

Within a comparatively short period missionaries were sent 
out by the Presbyterian Church in Nova Scotia, Canada, Scotland, 
New Zealand and several States in Australia. For all of these 
(except Scotland) the New Hebrides was the first foreign mission 
field. Later on the John G. Pat on Fund was formed, and this 
inter-denominational Mission put all its efforts into the New 
Hebrides field. 

The missionary occupation of the New Hebrides was a gradual 
extension from the south northwards, until at last every part was 
included in a missionary district. 

New Zealand made a brave beginning, sending the Rev. and 
Mrs. Wm. Watt and the Rev. and Mrs. Peter Milne in 1869, and 
the Rev. Oscar and Mrs. Michelsen in 1879. The New Zealand 
workers will be further mentioned in Chapter III. 

Erromanga is- known as “The Martyr Isle.” There the Rev. 
John Williams and Mr. Harris were killed in 1839; the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon in 1861, and the Rev. James Gordon in 1872, 
while the Rev. Mr. MacNair died in 1870. The sandalwood trade 
and epidemics that really caused these sacrifices also practically 
wiped out the population, and now there are only 200 in that large 
island. Yet who would say that even the martyrdoms have been 
in vain ? 

Polynesian 
Missionaries. 

During these earlier 
years there were also 
a number of native 
missionary - teachers 
from parts of Poly¬ 
nesia working in the 
Presbyterian Mission. 
Their names are little 
known or unknown 
now, though one may 
read of Ta of Raro¬ 
tonga and a few 
others. But their de¬ 
votion, self-sacrifice, martyrdoms and victories in the name of 
Christ ought never to be forgotten. “These were indeed Christian, 
helping all men, even the sandalwooders.” 

The Roman Catholic, Church of England, Church of Christ and 
Seventh Day Adventist Churches have all established smaller 
Missions in the New Hebrides. 
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Synod. 

From very early clays the missionaries formed a Synod at 
which all met in annual conference when possible. Manuscript 
Minutes from the 1850’s are still preserved, and these make ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting reading. The value of such meetings was— 
and still is—incalculable, for the sake of fellowship and compara¬ 
tive relief from the strain of the work as well as for planning the 
furtherance of the work itself. 

Difficulties. 

Difficulties there were in plenty, in addition to those made by 
blackbirders and the like. 

Introduced diseases wrought havoc. Thousands of natives died 
in epidemics of such simple things as chickenpox and measles, for 
they had no resistance to diseases they had never met. Often the 
missionaries and their teaching were blamed for these visitations, 
and some martyrdoms were due chiefly to them. 

One brief quotation will suffice to illustrate other difficulties, 
if it is sympathetically read, though it falls far short of the whole 
story: “The Gordons made their house—as did all these early 
missionaries—with their own hands, there on the damp, jungle- 
grown ground; among mosquitoes and often rain, in a land of 
hurricanes and earthquakes, festering scratches and black, scornful 
people.” 

Ships. 

Mission ships helped to relieve the strain. First there were 
the L.M.S. vessels, especially the “John Knox.” Then the Presby¬ 
terian Mission had its own ship, the “Dayspring,” of which there 
were three between 1864 and 1896, when the third was wrecked. 
Since then the Mission has made use of the ordinary trade 
steamers. 

Teachers’ Training Institution. 

In the early days many native teachers trained by the L.M.S. 
were used, but the necessity for training New Hebrideans as 
teachers was soon recognised. In 1877 Synod resolved that the 
founding of a Training Institution was advisable. 

In 1895 the Teachers’ Training Institution was opened on 
Tangoa, a small island very close to the south coast of Santo. Since 
that date the average number of students lias varied between about 
40 and 60. Each is there for four years, and is given a fairly 
thorough knowledge of the Bible, together with much teaching in 
ordinary school subjects, and a very limited amount of carpentry 
and other practical training. In addition there is valuable training 
in the conducting of Church services, and singing, while the orderly 
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life of the Institution is a splendid exercise in discipline and stead¬ 
fastness. 

Dr. J. A. Annand was Principal until 1913. Then his assistant, 
the Rev. F. J. Bowie, was appointed and carried on until his death 
in 1933. Since 1934 the Rev. J. W. P. Gillan has been Principal. 

Note: Tangoa and Tongoa are often confused. But they are 
ISO miles apart. The New Zealand Church’s station is Tongoa, 
though it is also interested in Tangoa. 

Hospitals. 

Healing or relieving the sick has been part of the ministry of 
all New Hebridean missionaries. 

It has been specially exercised in the ’Mission Hospitals, of 
which there have been seven or more, though not all at the same 
time or of equal size. 

The New Zealand Church’s Hospital at Dip Point, Ambrim, 
achieved a wonderful reputation under Doctors Lamb and J. T. 
Bowie. (See later.) 

There are now two Hospitals, which were established in 1912 
and 1915 respectively. These are the Paton Memorial Hospital 
in Vila (the capital), whose staff consists of a doctor and three 
nursing sisters; and a Hospital at Lenakel, Tanna, which has a 
doctor and native assistants. These are the only two British doc¬ 
tors in the New Hebrides, and there have never been any non- 
Mission (British) ones. 

Stations and Staff. 

In all, the Presbyterian Mission has had about 25 stations in 
the New Hebrides, and at one stage practically all were being 
worked simultaneously. Now there are 13 stations, staffed by 11 
clerical missionaries, two doctors, three sisters and one assistant. 
Nearly all are married, and their wives all give such direct assist¬ 
ance as care of their husbands and families allows. These mission¬ 
aries are under the John G. Paton Fund and the Presbyterian 
Church in Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales and New Zea¬ 
land. All share in the general costs of the Training Institution. 

The Cost. 

The present position has only been reached at incredible cost. 
Even if we forget about all the other sufferings and sacrifices, there 
is the very long list of names (nearly one hundred) of men, women 
and children who have given their lives. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. Had the natives in heathenism any good religious beliefs? 

2. Why did the natives 100 years ago “murder” Europeans? 

3. Have the missionaries been able to make amends for the sins of their 

fellows ? 

4. Can you distinguish Tangoa from Tongoa, and give some facts about 

each ? 
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III. 

The New Zealand Church’s Work. 

Former stations. Wm. Watt. Peter Milne. W. V. Milne 
Oscar Michelson. Dr. Lamb. Dr. Bowie. J. W. Mansfield! 
T. Smaill. T. E. Riddle. Their tasks. Women in the Mission. 
Stations relinquished. Criticisms and questionings. 


Ihe New Zealand Church has been responsible for five stations 


in the New Hebrides. They are:— 

S.E. Tanna (Kwamera) .. 1869-1910. 

Nguna. 1870-now. 

Tongoa .. .. .. .. 1879-now. 

N. Ainbrim . 1885-1929. 

N - E pi. 1889-1911. 


Foi a period of 21 years it had these five full stations, including 
a Hospital, and also assisted with the Training Institution. All 
except two stations and the assistance to the Training Institution 
have been relinquished. 

In all these stations missionaries from the N.Z. Presbyterian 
Church have done notable work. The length of service of several 
of them has been remarkable. 

The Rev. Wm. Watt went to Kwamera, Tanna, in 1869. From 
1858 till 1862 the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. Matheson had been there 
and the Rev. J. G. Paton at Port Resolution, but they had had to 
flee for their lives in the face of natives infuriated by a measles 
epidemic and a terrific hurricane. Yet, by what Mr. Watt himself 
describes as long, earnest, anxious toil,” the great transformation 
was wrought. Twelve and a-half years after their arrival the first 
baptisms of Tanna people took place. This was “the most important 
event of our whole Mission life.” It was only the first glimmer of 
the dawn, which was still slow in breaking, for in 1893 Mrs. Watt 
wrote: “The people seem twice dead,” and in 1898 Mr. Watt, when 
Moderator of the Church in New Zealand, said: “Superstition, 
war and death are the evil trinity that mainly bind a Tanna man 
to his heathenism.” 

The Port Resolution district had been added to Mr. Watt’s, 
and here the first baptisms took place “on a never-to-be-forgotten 
day, August 5, 1900.” “It was a stout heart that did not break 
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with that long day of toil.” Mr. Watt’s last report, in 1910, told 
of a Communicant roll of 204, with one Elder and 10 teachers, and 
of the circulation among the people of the New Testament, a Bible 
History, a Catechism and Hymn Book, and a Primer. He had 
done much printing on his own press. 

From this station in December, 1939, the Rev. H. M. Bell re¬ 
ported: “We had 715 Communicants. . . . After the Communion 
we baptised 107 babies.” 

Will there not be joy in Heaven? 

The Rev. Peter Milne went 
to‘Nguna, after six months at 
Erromanga, in 1870. His ex¬ 
perience was very like that of 
Mr. Watt, except that he lived 
to see the great ingathering of 
the harvest. 

After five years there were 
three baptisms at outstations, 
but the first on Nguna was not 
until 1880, when there were 
41. After that encouraging 
response progress was rapid, 
and in 1890 it was reported 
that the work was carried on 
in seven islands, with 27 
schools and 800 Communi¬ 
cants, of whom 433 had been 
admitted in 1889. 

The Late Rev. w. v. Milne. By 1895 the Christians 

supported all their o w n 
teachers (30), and 40 couples had been sent to assist other mission¬ 
aries. Both of the New Zealand stations have kept to this principle 
of the teachers being supported by their own villages ever since. 

Mr. Milne was an intrepid voyager in his whaleboat, making 
voyages of nearly 200 miles whenever he visited Aoba, which he 
wished to add to the Nguna district! 

His supreme thoroughness, tact and devotion are perfectly 
exemplified by his going out in the middle of the night, when all 
others were asleep, to smooth over the plastering in the new Church 
that had not been done entirely to his satisfaction, but which he 
had not wished to criticise. 

A wonderful work was his translation of the New Testament 
and much of the Old Testament (both from the originals). The 
New Zealand districts now have the best native books in the Group. 
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His son, W. V. Milne, first went back to Nguna as lay assist¬ 
ant in 1900. After three years he studied at the Theological Hall. 
Then in 1905, after ordination, he and Mrs. Milne went back to 
Nguna, he to be colleague and successor to his father. He was 
characterised by thoroughness and a quiet constancy in the infinite 
variety of labours on a Mission station. A perfect knowledge of 
and facility with the language were a great help to his work. Be¬ 
tween 1905 and 1937 he spent an aggregate of many months at sea 
in the Mission launches, and always it was a jov to everyone to 
see that launch approaching. His skill in medicine^ was much above 
the average. 

His tragically sudden passing in April, 1937, at the hands of 
a demented native whom he had hoped to pacify, caused heartfelt 
grief not only on Nguna, but everywhere that he was known. 

The Rev. C. K. and Mrs. 
Crump have been the missionaries 
on Nguna since 1938. 

The Rev. Oscar Michelsen began 
work on Tongoa in 1879, after 
spending a year on Nguna. The 
people seemed not unfriendly, but 
wished for no • interference with 
their fighting and heathen practices. 
But interference, however kindly 
and tactful, was unavoidable—and 
Mr. and Mrs. Michelsen were in 
consequence frequently in danger of 
their lives at first. A good voice 
and a guitar were of real value 
amongst the natives, as also were a 
readiness in learning their language 
and in understanding and appreci¬ 
ating their ways. 

After only five years there were nearly 500 attending services, 
while after only eleven years (1890) every village in the whole 
district, then including five islands, had a teacher, and the member¬ 
ship was 120. Thus the Tongoa district accepted Christianity more 
rapidly than practically any other area in the New Hebrides, though 
it also suffered a more pronounced lapse. The new century brought 
new difficulties, and though the membership became almost 100 per 
cent, of the adult population, the thrill of the 1890’s was never 
regained. 



Rev. C. K. and Mrs. Crump. 
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A great many of the native hymns for the Nguna-Tongoa dis¬ 
trict were written by Mr. Michelsen. And a wider interest in the 
welfare of the island was exemplified by the planning and construc¬ 
tion of what is still much the best roading system in the Group. 

Since 1932 the Rev. B. R. C. and Mrs. Nottage have been the 
missionaries of Tongoa District. 



None of the missionaries on Ambrim had very long terms at 
work, but several should be specially mentioned. The N.S.W. 

Church had opened the Mission 
in 1883, but their missionary 
had had to retire in ill-health. 
His brother, the Rev. Charles 
Murray, then went as New 
Zealand’s missionary, but also 
retired in ill - health. Dr. 
Robert Lamb, who began work 
in 1892, had taken honours in 
arts, medicine and theology. 
During his first two years 
there were a disastrous hurri¬ 
cane, a fire that destroyed the 
Mission buildings, and a vol¬ 
canic eruption that covered 
everything with ash. But plans 
were not given up, and in 1896 
Dr. Lamb opened a Hospital 
of 52 beds. Lie had to retire 
in ill-health in 1897. 


Rev. and Mrs. b. c. Nottage. Dr. J. T. Bowie was trans¬ 

ferred from Santo to Ambrim 
in 1899, and for 14 years carried on a great work m the Hospital, 
as well as leading in evangelism. His medical work is still referrea 
to enthusiastically by natives on many islands. As for the rest 
of the work, its effectiveness is indicated by an attendance of over 
900 natives at a special Christmas meeting in 1910. 


Then came the great eruption of December 7 1913 when the 
whole Mission was engulfed. The Hospital of 90 beds, together 
with a number of other buildings and a large new Church being 
built, were blown up and then swallowed. No lives were lost a 
the Mission, though a number were m the villages. This Hospital 
was never re-established, and the site is still a lagoon while much 
of the surrounding country is covered with jagged solidified lava. 
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The Rev. J. W. Mans|jel(l, who had already had several short 
terms as a lay assistant,-Mgs ip charge from 1924 till 1929 when 
there was another eruption, which again destroyed the station, and 
A ew Zealand did not take tip the work there again. 

North Epi was a field of the New Zealand Church for only 22 
years, during which time there were two missionaries. 

The natives were comparatively friendly when the Rev. T. and 

, s 'J? ma ' d l an< led in 1889, and nine married teachers from Nguna 
and Tongoa were a great help. Yet, even so, it was six years 
before the first baptisms could take place. Sickness and death 
tried the missionaries, but could not check their hopefulness and 
faith. 

The work was flourishing when, in 1902, Mr. Smaill’s work 
came to a sudden end. He died as the result of his exertions on 
behalf of an injured native woman one awful night in the midst 
of a hurricane. The natives were heartbroken. 

T1 o C ReV ' T ' E ' Riddle took U P the work again in 1903, and 
Airs. Smaill returned to help for a time. Progress continued, but 
epidemics rapidly reduced the population by several hundreds,’ and 
the intoxication of the new type of personal possession” was 
working against the new faith. Mr. Riddle retired from Epi in 
1911, and the district was divided between those of Paama and 
West Epi (which itself was added to Paama soon afterwards). 

These all had a multitude of tasks, all of which were performed 
with loving devotion, undying faith and magnificent courage. They 
were evangelists, teachers, learners ( !), translators, hymn-writers, 
book-writers, printers, doctors, -builders, road-makers, sailors’ 
writers and much more. 

The Missionaries’ Wives. 

It is easier to write of “the missionary,” but the missionary’s 
wife must be associated with him in all that he does, even though 
her part is often greatest in the home. The Rev. Frank Paton 
said: “In all the toil and sacrifice and peril of missionary life in 
the Pacific a noble share has been borne by the wives of the 
missionaries. Their record is unspeakably heroic. . . . The full 
story can never be written in the pages of human literature, but 
every word of it is written in letters of pure gold in the heavenly 
record of the Son of Man.” 

Relinquishment of Stations. 

The New Zealand Church has reduced its stations from five to 
two, while the total has been reduced from about 30 to 13. This 
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retrenchment is due chiefly to two things—decrease in the popula¬ 
tion of the islands and increasing missionary interest in fields with 
larger populations, especially in Asia. The decrease has been more 
than checked on several islands, including both Nguna and Tongoa, 
but only because they were not given up by the Mission. Let it 
not be thought that any missionary has less than several men’s 
work to do in the New Hebrides Mission. Remember that there 
is practically no Government aid for the natives in any way—not 
even medical and educational. Remember what the natives were, 
so few years ago. Remember that most people still consider them 
the most backward people in the world. Unbiassed scientists have 
addressed the Mission Synod about the tragic results that are 
immediately visible when Missions forsake any areas, and have 
urged the missionaries never to allow it to happen again. They 
have publicly said in England and elsewhere that “the missionaries 
are the only friends of the natives in the New Hebrides.” (Not 
quite true, but well worthy of thought.) 

Criticisms. 

Yet one may hear criticisms and questionings only too fre¬ 
quently, and they have gone on since the beginning and until now. 
Refutation and reply are easy for anyone who really knows the 
work they do, and others who are by no means missionary have 
often defended them. 

Mistakes have been made, for missionaries and mission organ¬ 
isations are human. But their aim and spirit of devotion can never 
be rightly questioned. 

There have been failures, but mayhap even they were uncon¬ 
demned by the Heavenly Father. 

Let us give thanks for the triumphs of His Love! 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. Ought we to send missionaries to these strange peoples, when there is so 
great need of Christian work at home? 

2. Should we think first of our own selves, and then of other races ? Do we ? 

o. What would be your attitude to the natives on a Pacific Island if you 
were one of a very few Europeans living there? And what if a Pacific 
Islander were living in your own neighbourhood here? 

4. Should we do less, and let the native Church itself do more? 

5. How would you answer anyone who belittled our Missionaries and denied 
the value of their work? (Taken from “Light in Dark Isles.”) 
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IV. 

New Hebrideans Now. 

How they live. Houses, possessions, gardens, etc. Chiefs. 
Government. Traders and planters. Attitude to Europeans. 
Independence movement. Christianity and the native Church. 
Buildings. Membership. Desire for missionaries. A Church 

service. 


We must now sketch the natives as they are at the present time. 
Since the New Zealand Church's two stations are much alike in 
most respects, most of what is said here will apply to both. They 
are somewhat further advanced than some others, both* in Church 
life and in other respects. Our description, however, will in most 
things apply to the whole of the New Hebrides, though it should 
be kept in mind that in a few places (notably in and near Vila) 
there is a much higher material standard of living, while on a few 
islands there are still natives living in their heathen, even savage, 
state. Several thousands in North and Central Malekula represent 
by far the biggest stronghold of heathenism, into which very few 
Europeans indeed have yet been admitted. There are others on 
Santo, Ambrim and Tanna. 

Native houses are not all alike. The most common type is seen 
in illustrations in this booklet. Bush trees of convenient size and 
shape are cut to supply the framework, palms and bamboos to 
supply the battens, vines the lacings and usually cane-grass the 
thatch. Woven cane-grass, too, frequently makes the walls, where 
these are not a part of the roof. Window-spaces are left in the 
upright types, which the missionaries encourage; but the humpy 
style are a tremendous advantage in being less vulnerable to 
hurricanes. 

The floor should be dry and covered with plenty of mats; but 
a space is frequently left bare for a fire, and some allow too much 
room for dust and ashes. Furniture is entirely lacking, though 
low reed beds are being encouraged. A few boxes and baskets 
usually contain clothes and any other possessions of value. Most 
women have one new and one or more other frocks (“Mother 
Hubbard ’’ style) and a few lengths of cheap calico, while the men 
like to have one newish shirt and pair of trousers and older clothes, 
including lavalavas and singlets, for work. 
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A very few iron or enamel pots and pans rest on benches out¬ 
side. Eating utensils are scarce, but axes and bush knives are an 
essential part of every family’s equipment. It is a poor family 
that does not possess at least one pig. In the better villages all pigs 
share a large run near the village, but in some they share the 
houses! Fowls and dogs roam about, while occasional small herds 
of cattle or goats are shepherded by small boys. 

Food does not simply drop, ready for eating, into their mouths. 
All members of the family work practically every day at cultivating 
garden plots in the bush, or at carrying heavy loads home, while 
the women spend much time in the leisurely preparation of food. 
Cooking is largely done with hot-stone ovens in the ground. The 
catching of fish, octopus, birds and other wild life provides an 
outlet for energy and ingenuity, as well as valuable additions to 
a diet over-balanced with starchy foods of the yam and manoic 
type. 

Copra is smoke-dried from coconuts, and has for many years 
been the main source of income, which may average from £5 to 
£ 10 per family per annum. This low income explains why wages 
on European plantations average about £ 12 per annum, plus inex- 

In our islands fresh water is 
scarce, though some Church roofs 
are used as watersheds. Where 
the sea is not sufficiently used for 
bathing “scratch” (scabies) is 
very common. Yaws, tropical 
ulcers, malaria, tuberculosis and 
other diseases are a constant and 
very serious menace. Families 
average about six children, of 
which one or two usually fail to 
survive childhood or even baby¬ 
hood. 

Recreation, as we know it, is. 
limited. But some old-time games 
have survived, and lighthearted¬ 
ness and laughter are given full 
play when times are good. Sing¬ 
ing is probably the favourite pas¬ 
time, and is exceptionally good. 
A fondness and a truly remarkable aptitude for play-acting find 
scope in occasional “concerts.” Humour is there, though it is not 


pensive toocl and blankets. 



Common case of yaws. Com¬ 
pletely cured in one week by 
injection. 
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usually subtle. Unconsciously it is shown in names, the best yet 
being Lonia. (Do you not know the Biblical Baby-Lonia?) 

Births, deaths and marriages are still the signal for sundry 
feastings, which are the most-loved pastime in the islands. 

Every village has its chief, but there are not high chiefs for 
each island or district, though the more efficient ones are accorded 
wider powers in practice, Many of them have their own “police,” 
levy taxes for village purposes (including Church), and impose 
a curfew by the blowing of a bubu shell. The “court” is kept busy 
chiefly by quarrels over land, pigs or women. 



A refractory patient for an injection (at 
Tongariki). One method of giving it! 



Church, Nguna, New Hebrides. 


Spirits are still feared, though infinitely less than formerly, and 
superstition will not die out quickly. Attempts are still made to 
discover who has persuaded the spirits to send serious hurricanes, 
and occasionally an ambitious and daring man will be fearless 
enough to claim responsibility. 
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Government. 

Little need be said of the Government. Control of the Group 
developed into a British-French Condominium (commonly called 
‘Pandemonium”) in 1907, with British, French and Condominium 
officials and courts. There is good in the Protocol, but not enough 
of it, while the multiplicity of officials has not resulted in a con¬ 
certed plan for the welfare of the natives. Consequently there has 
been practically nothing done for them by the Government, though 
in recent years there has been a slight increase in medical assist¬ 
ance—and in 1940 in hurricane relief. Has any other territory 
a Government that has shown no interest in any form of education 
for the natives? 

Though the future is uncertain, changes and an improvement 
may be hoped for. 

Traders and Planters. 7 

Everybody knows the term “unscrupulous traders.” Many have 
thoroughly earned it, and some still do so to the best of their ability. 
But there are also very worthy and friendly traders and planters, 
and sweeping terms of condemnation are to be discouraged. 

The influence of all types is considerable, since through them 
the natives sell all their copra and buy all their imported necessities. 
A missionary recently wrote: “The natives see little of white life 
apart from buying and selling. It certainly makes for harder hearts, 
and stultifies real brotherhood.” 

In 1940 some extremely unworthy advantages have been taken 
of the absence of the missionary on Tongoa from his station. 

Attitude Towards Europeans. 

The Rev. M. Frater recently put this very concisely, and part 
of his summary will be very useful here: “Born with a highly de¬ 
veloped inferiority complex, they entertain no illusions regarding 
the striking disparity between the two races. They recognise that 
a relationship on the basis of equality is irrational and artificial. 
They do not feel flattered to be regarded on an equality with white 
men. They are terribly insulted to be treated as animals, while to 
deal with them like children meets with their silent and manifest 
approval/’ 

A decade and more ago there was a widespread movement 
amongst the natives, strongest in the central districts, for independ¬ 
ence from all white control. It had a fundamental significance, and 
is readily understood in the light of some of the history of the 
contacts between natives and Europeans, both early and recent. 
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The feeling is still there, under the surface, in at least some dis¬ 
tricts. It caused murders in Santo in 1923, and Tom Harrisson 
describes it: “A faint flicker of a hidden flame fanned by one first 
black man who saw the whole picture in something like perspective. 
... In a short while a new talk went through the bush: that too 
many black men had died, soon there would be none left. There 
was a way to bring back those who had died. They could all come 
back on a great white ship, from far lands where the white men’s 
coming had sent them. They would come laden with valuable 
things. A great place should be made ready for them and a great 
feast. When all was ready they would kill all the white men. That 
only would bring back their fellows.” 

Such ideas spell only tragedy for the natives. Yet they are 
based on a worthy national pride, a humble desire for respect, and 
a longing for something better. 

(“Vailala madness,” in New Guinea and other parts of the 
Pacific, was closely related to all this.) 

Christianity and the Church. 

For nearly a century the forces of Christianity have waged 
battle throughout the New Hebrides against the forces of evil in 
every form and manifestation. 

They have represented and been builders of the Church , the 
only great stabilising influence that these islands know. That is 


Typical Church and Congregation. 









why the natives constantly refer to the Missions as “Tamangida 
ngo pilangida doko Supe” (“Our father and mother in God”). 
Would that all members of the Churches in the sending countries 
might hear and see them when they say it! 

On the formal side the Church is recognised by the presence of 
a Church-school which is by far the best building in every village, 
and which varies from purely native construction to European 
structures costing the village's whole income for a whole year, or 

even several; by something 
over 90 per cent, of all adults 
being members of the Church; 
by a very large percentage of 
those members in many villages 
and a reasonably high percent¬ 
age in practically all of them 
being regular attenders at the 
services; by the children all 
attending the Church school 
throughout the week, wherever 
there are regular teachers; by 
their full support by the 
villages themselves; and by 
other such visible things as these. Tongoa and Nguna districts, in 
membership, attendance at public worship and prayer meetings, 
freedom from debt and other respects, are two of the five strongest 
districts of the New Zealand Church. (After First and Knox 
Churches, Dunedin and Chalmers, Timaru.) Each, for example, 
has a membership of about 750, and persons under pastoral care 
total more than 4,000 altogether. 

Far from all are sound in the faith or consistently true to their 
promises and professions. Yet where they have been given a really 
good chance—as they have, for instance, in Nguna—almost all 
may be counted as worthy. Tongoa has had a somewhat different 
history, and is not in nearly such a satisfactory position—yet even 
there we have a great deal to be thankful for. And everywhere 
it is only too easy to trace the temptations that have been put in 
their way. A missionary on Tanna wrote in 1940: “Increasing 
touch with civilisation, and not always with the good part thereof, 
is making for a passing but strong partial and superficial knowledge 
which makes for a less receptive soil and adds to the temptations 
already alluded to.” 

Perhaps it is in order here to refer to the manifest and out¬ 
spoken desire of the natives for missionaries to live amongst them 
and to help them as they have so long done. Also to mention their 
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feeling of loss and even loneliness whenever he is away on fur¬ 
lough. No missionary is able to do nearly all that is asked of him, 
much less what is needed. He receives a royal welcome and is 
offered an overwhelming “dinner” of the best food practically 
wherever he goes, and whenever. 

A Church Service. 

The Rev. W. V. Milne describes a service thus: “I know of 
nothing so impressive as a native service, especially if held out in 
the open air, under the shady- trees. The presence of God is a 
living reality. The rapt, still faces of the natives as they listen 
to the Gospel story fill you with gladness. Their simple, humble 
prayers of faith make- your heart burn within you. At the con¬ 
clusion of the service generally everybody comes up to shake hands, 
and then they all quietly retire to their various homes for praise 
and prayer.” 

Every missionary in the New Hebrides could have written that. 
Is it worth while? 


ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. How do a native family’s luxuries compare with yours? 

2. To what extent is the old term “unscrupulous trader” a fair one? 

3. Has the Condominium Government been a success? 

4. How do the natives manage to build their Churches, pay their teachers 
and buy their Church and school books, etc.? 

5. Most native Christians give not less than a tenth of their income to their 
Church. It could do with more, but—can you beat that? 
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V. 


The Native Workers. 

Teachers. Elders. Voluntary preachers. Pastors. Church 
and school meetings. Place, potentialities and achievements 
of native workers. Arrowroot. 


Chuiches and schools, picturesquely equipped with rough-hewn 
forms, a pulpit of bush timber and reeds, an earthen or coral- 
sti ewn floor and a bell, bubu or drum, always in the most beautiful 
settings of trees and palms, would never of themselves have life. 
Even the congregations alone would not make a lasting, growing 
Chuich. There must be men who are leaders. 



So, spread fairly evenly throughout 
the islands, there is a staff of several 
hundreds of workers—Pastors, Elders, 
preachers, teachers and deacons. 

The teacher is usually a man who has 
been through the four-year course at the 
Teachers’ Training Institution, and who 
has then been appointed to one village. 
There he acts as ordinary school teacher 
to the children and young people in both 
secular and religious subjects, frequently 
trains and leads a choir, conducts most of 
the Church services and takes a leading- 
part in all other good works in his village. 
On the average, he is the most influential 
man there, though subject to the chief in 
village affairs. 


The value and influence of a good 
teacher cannot be over-emphasised—nor 
can the disadvantage when a village has 
only a poor teacher, or none at all. 

.The Elders are much fewer, there being usually about ten in 
each of our districts. Ordained in the Presbyterian way, they 
carry out the duties of all Elders, with the necessary changes for 
the different manner of life. Most of them were teachers in young 
or middle manhood, and not a few are chiefs. Often showing a 
fine dignity as well as a sound faith and confidence, these men, with 
their full knowledge of their fellow men’s virtues and weaknesses, 


Willie Smael, a fine young 
teacher — and his grand¬ 
father. 
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exert a powerful influence on native life as a whole. And their 
missionaries know what they are worth to the Church. 

The Tongoa district has a system of voluntary preachers, which 
developed from the Christian Endeavour movement early in the 
century. These men are both old and young, often one of each 
forming a team, and they visit all the villages in rotation to conduct 
the Sunday morning services. Their only remuneration is a mid¬ 
day meal (and the remnants, if there are any!). 



Drying arrowroot at Tongoa Mission Station. 



An Elder and two other good workers, 
helping on Tongoa Mission Station. 


Deacons are like Church-managers, and are found in only a 
few villages, where the chiefs have liked the idea. 

Pastors are few, perhaps ten in the whole Group. They keep 
in close touch with the native workers and the missionary, and 
are able to conduct the sacraments of the Church when the latter 
is away. Two will probably be ordained in the Nguna district 
before the end of 1940, while Tongoa ought to have one. 
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Services and Meetings. 

There is not space enough to describe all the Church and school 
meetings. Simply to enumerate them is impressive enough: Church 
twice a Sunday; Sunday School in most villages; one or two early- 
morning Prayer meetings in each village every week; a week-day 
meeting for the “ekkalesia” (leaders and best Christians) of all the 
villages; day school five days a week from dawn till about midday: 
Communicants’ class; often a training class for students for the 
Training Institution, and a special school for promising youths; 
choir practices and special meetings. 

They love special services and festivals. Great joy and refresh¬ 
ing for natives and missionary alike is found at Harvest Thanks¬ 
giving (“New Yam”), Christmas and New Year, Palm Sunday 
and World Day of Prayer (recently), as well as at welcomes, fare¬ 
wells and other special times. 

Singing is a great joy, some of it being wonderfully harmoni¬ 
ous. Sankey hymns, set to the Sol-Fah, are very widely used. 

All Church and school work is in the native languages. But 
practically all can read and write in English also (with greater 
or less understanding*, often less!) and all are anxious to extend 
their knowledge. 

Many people wonder whether native teachers and other workers 
should or could take an increasing place in the Church’s work in 
the Mission Field. 

The first and most important comment is—they are doing so. 

The second, that hundreds of them have rendered faithful, 
efficient, invaluable service in the past, which is worthy of all com¬ 
mendation. 

The third, that there is no alternative. The missionary cannot 
be and do everything thoroughly for 2,000 or more natives in 
dozens of little villages, perhaps on several islands. 

Finally, the only fundamentally sound method in Mission work 
involves the fullest possible development of the natives them¬ 
selves, both as ordinary citizens and as leaders of their fellows. 
Only so will their race be saved—or, indeed, be worth saving. 
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It may be a more difficult 
way than that of multiplying 
the number of European 
workers, but the fruits will be 
better and more enduring. 


It involves risks. Every 
missionary has had his heart 
saddened, perhaps almost 
broken, by the awful moral 
and spiritual breakdowms in 
the lives of his native co¬ 
workers. Every missionary 
know r s that some will be proved 
weak, undependable, sinful. 

Yet every one feels, too, 
that it is worth great risks and 
failures. He excuses much, 
who knows how difficult and 
testing is the task they under- 
A Teacher and His Wife and Child. take, and with what Ulitem- 

pered tools they work. He 
needs to have all of faith, hope and charity in working with these 
men-—but he will also have joy and thanksgiving. Thanks be to 
God for the hundreds of exceptionally able native workers, who 
have been wonderfully effective in leading their fellows in the 
paths of righteousness. 


Thanks be to God that they have won such words of praise 
as Dr. Bowie gave: “The teachers, without exception, have done 
good work. Some of them deserve great praise for their stead¬ 
fastness in lonely outposts. Others are equally deserving of credit 
for their wise guidance of their people when sorely tried by drink- 
sellers and others.” 


Thanks be to God for the many of them who have themselves 
been missionaries to other districts, and have even suffered martyr¬ 
dom. Think of Apon, sent to a dangerous area in North Malekula, 
shot dead as recently as 1937. A scientist who knew him well 
wrote: “He was a Christian man, one of half a dozen Christian 
men in the islands. He was also a Presbyterian teacher. ... As 
a man and friend I doubt if I shall meet a finer person.” 


Arrowroot. 

This booklet would be incomplete without reference to arrow- 
root. In very early days the missionaries saw the value of this 
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formerly unused plant. So they taught the natives how to extract 
and dry the valuable powder, while destroying the poisonous fibre. 
The process is lengthy and must be carried out with scrupulous 
cleanliness in order to produce the very high grade article that has 
always been sent to New Zealand. It involves some excellent com¬ 
munity work by the natives and a great deal of attentive oversight 
by the missionaries. But the profits buy all the native-language 
books used in the Nguna district and a few in the Tongoa district, 
and give some assistance in the upkeep of Church buildings on 
Tongoa. (There is more detailed information in a P.W.M.U. 
paper.) 


ASSIGNMENTS. 

h What is the work of a teacher in the New Hebrides Mission? 

2. Why do we sell New Hebrides Mission arrowroot? Do you use it? 

3. Do the natives try hard enough to help themselves? 

m 

4. Do you think that the New Hebrides Church will ever develop leaders 
comparable to Aggrey of Africa? 
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VI. 

The Missionary and the Future. 

The Missionary’s duties and responsibilities. The Missionary's 
wife. Launches. Hindrances and difficulties. Friends. Joys. 
Needs. Aim. 


What is the missionary’s part and work in all this? What is 
he ? 

He is responsible for too many big and vital and urgently 
necessary things to be anything but unworthy and insufficient—yet 
so many as to be indispensable, to long to do more and more, and 
to know that he is both called and enabled to do his utmost for 
the Highest. 



Mr. Crump Repairing the “Dove." 

He preaches; leads sundry classes for instruction in the Bible 
and Christian beliefs; teaches quite elementary school subjects; 
visits the people, sick and well, in all his villages and islands; con¬ 
sults with and advises Church leaders, chiefs and individuals on 
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matters varying from the most profound to the most trivial; trans¬ 
lates the Bible and other Writings; writes hymns; writes school 
class books; does a tremendous amount of medical work, himself 
dispensing most of the medicines; finds some relaxation in dental 
extractions; sells Church and school books, native and English: 
oversees arrowroot manufacture; sails the seas on many and 
sometimes very long errands of mercy, and is himself engineer and 
able seaman; is a builder, mason and plumber, statistician and 
meteorologist. 

Nearly all New Hebrides missionaries do nearly all of these 
as their ordinary work, and are moreover the only persons in 
their districts able and willing to do most of them. * 

Space does not allow a fuller account of what all these duties 
involve. But hints may be gathered from the following:— 

Preaching involves a walk, ride or launch run of varying dis¬ 
tances; often thrills at seeing full congregations intent and devout; 
sometimes disappointments; often perspiration trickling down his 
back, but sometimes rain instead. 

Communicants’ class is usually of about 70 young* men and 
maidens, whose interests must be aroused and held, and whose 
memory work is sometimes amazing (as when Mr. Crump visited 
one island, examined the pupils, .and could not catch any one on 
any question in the Catechism!). 

Medical work involves perhaps two hours of work every day 
of every year, with the dressing of repugnant ulcers, the adminis¬ 
tration of about 1,000 injections for yaws per missionary per year, 
the witnessing of miracles of healing on bodies made loathsome 
by disease, and a readiness to tackle anything from a few stitches 
in a knife slash to splinting a broken leg. 

Something may be gathered also from earlier chapters. 

The Missionary’s Wife. 

These heroic women are not to be estimated by the relatively 
short space given to them here. They assist in schools, take special 
subjects with girls and women, visit the sick and do other works 
like these. But, more important than all that, they share the lives 
and works of their missionary husbands and devote themselves to 
keeping them (and their children,) fit and happy, which is no easy 
task in such a work in such a climate. (Read again the paragraph 
towards the end of Chapter III.) 
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Launches. 


The two New Zea¬ 
land launches are the 
“Dove” (Nguna) and 
the “Break of Day” 
(Tongoa) —* beautiful 
symbolic names for ships 
that sail the seas in the 
name of peace and light. 
Through calms and trade 
winds and storms they 
go, if not fearless, yet 
undismayed 1,000 to 
1,500 miles or more a year, little vessels of 31 and 26 feet 
respectively, at speeds averaging only .6 m.p.h. One has eight 
islands and the other five to visit, while they are 35 and 72 miles 
respectively from Vila, with its Hospital and Government and Post 
Office and shops. They are 37 miles from each other. 

At times the objects of great anxiety, they are the pride and 
joy of the missionaries (whose wives often think themselves 
“launch widows” when the launches need attention). 



Hindrances and Difficulties. 

A missionary does not like to give these too much advertise¬ 
ment. Yet their omission would give a very wrong perspective, 
so they will be briefly outlined under three headings:— 

(1) Climate, pests and other natural difficulties. 

The Rev. M. Frater wrote: “The climate of the New Hebrides 
is what it always was and always will be—a trying climate for the 
white man.” Tom Harrisson writes: “The climate is one of the 
least seasonal in the world: constant damp heat, rain falling in all 
months, sometimes more than 200 inches.” It must on no account 
be judged only on its sometimes delightful mid-winter weather, 
when temperatures fall to as low as 60 degrees on a cold night. 

Hurricanes are incredibly violent, and one cannot attempt to 
describe them here. Just think of the 1940 hurricane, during 
which all Churches and schools and all houses were destroyed, 
gardens ruined, fruit trees blown out or blown to pieces, coconuts 
and copra production reduced to nothing for several years—and 
in some villages all coconut palms even blown down. 
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Tongoa district has shown itself to be by far the most danger¬ 
ous district in the whole of the New Hebrides, and has suffered 
more severe hurricanes than any other part of the Pacific. Nguna 
is not far from it. 

Mosquitoes, cockroaches, 
fleas, rats, ants (some that eat 
your sugar and some that eat 
your house) are not always 
painted as big as they are in 
the tropic scene. 

(2) Native difficulties. 

A wide variety of languages 
hinders the development of 
books. Superstition, ignorance, 
immorality, indolence, greed, 
lying, superficiality are human 
weaknesses that undermine the 
house of Christian character. 

Kava, a drink made from 
the root of a shrub and having 
drug-like properties, some of 
them medically good when it 
is taken rightly, but dulling 
body, mind and spirit when it 
is taken wrongly or in excess, 
is a difficulty in the Tongoa 
district. 

Grog has always been the most criminal. Less now than it 
used to be, it is still an accursed thing, with which the natives are 
only too easily tempted. It is illegal for natives under any cir¬ 
cumstances, but the courts require practically impossible evidence 
before they will convict those who supply it. (In one of the best 
villages on the far side of Tongoa there was a sudden great in¬ 
crease in immorality early in 1939. The chief said that he could 
not explain it. Then it was found that the Chinese trader had 
begun to sell grog. 

Immorality, dishonesty, land-grabbing, “superiority” and un¬ 
certain faith afflict not a few foreigners and have an inevitable 
effect on the natives, for which the latter cannot be held to be 
entirely to blame. 

What contact has the missionary with cultured Europeans? 
Briefly, furlough once in three years, every third one being long; 
Synod once a year; one or two planters or traders, usually some 
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miles away; two or three times a year a brief but precious visit to 
one’s missionary “neighbour” and perhaps to the Capital. That is 
all. 

Can he have real fellowship with the natives? Not in the usual 
sense, since the background of culture, education, experience, 
standard of living and work is so very different. Yet some become 
great friends, and then there is mutual devotion and respect unsur¬ 
passed anywhere. And friendliness is almost universal between 
the missionary and the natives. 

Joys. 

Here*is one: A balmy, rainless evening; a view unsurpassable 
in beauty and grandeur; clouds that lift one’s spirit to the sky; 
blazing sunset colours and a radiance of sun still on the trees ; 
tea in one’s own home; then the flying foxes circling above the 
palms across the moon, or screeching on a fruit tree; gentle breezes 
bearing the smell of smoke and the sound of. voices and laughter 
from the village; a quiet rest on the steps for a little while, ere 
the evening’s work begins. 

Needs. 

Most of the present needs group themselves in one connection 
—the native staff. Most of them apply more urgently to the 
Tongoa than to the Nguna district, though they have a general 
application to the whole Group. To explain the difference between 
Tongoa and Nguna it is necessary to point out that about 30 years 
ago both districts were in need of teachers. Nguna met the need, 
and now has a staff unsurpassed in the New Hebrides. Tongoa 
did not, and for a quarter of a century made no use of the Train¬ 
ing Institution. The result is a desperate shortage of teachers and 
other workers. This shortage cannot be made up by the Training 
Institution, which must help all thirteen districts. And the short¬ 
age has led to a weakness in the Church which in turn makes diffi¬ 
culties in finding suitable volunteers. 

A. trained teacher from New Zealand stationed on Tongoa for 
at least four years, in addition to the usual missionary, would be 
able to give his whole time to the urgent work of training sufficient 
young men to staff all the villages. The present missionary, though 
he has tried, has found it impossible to do this as well as the host 
of other duties. But he could keep up the staff if he had one, 
especially as he would then have native workers to do their part. 

So a fundamentally important need is that of a trained teacher. 

Related to this would be some equipment for his school, and 
the natives themselves might provide huts for a very crude board¬ 
ing school. (Fiji, Africa, India, the Church of England in the 
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New Hebrides—everywhere else such schools are both usual and 
wonderfully effective.) 

Much better equipment is needed in the village schools. A 
trained teacher could help to plan and advise, even if the natives 
had to find all the cash. (Remember that'all schools and equip¬ 
ment were completely destroyed in the terrible 1940 hurricane, and 
the natives are faced with a tremendous task, since even native 
building materials were badly smashed, and hurricane and war 
have ruined the copra industry.) 

The Teachers’ Training Institution, which New Zealand partly 
supports, might with great advantage be enlarged and improved, 
though the details need not be discussed here. 

Regarding native workers, John Williams wrote in 1838: “It, 
is of the utmost importance that this agency which God has put 
into our hands should be carried on in the most judicious, the most 
effective, and the most extensive way in whch it is possible to con¬ 
duct it.” And, Dr. Bowie said: “The special need of the native 
Church is better trained teachers. The problems of the future are 
innumerable.” 

Agricultural training and experiment, for economic and dietary 
reasonshandwork and vocational training; a system of training 
native men and women in preventive and healing medical works— 
all these are very necessary. 

Dr. Armstrong wrote in 1940: “We do know of something 
better. It is not enough to give them what assistance a busy 
missionary without trained help can give under only reasonably 
satisfactory conditions. We must give, or at least seriously aim 
to give, the best that is possible.” 

A printing press for the New Zealand area or for the whole 
Group would facilitate and cheapen the printing of small books, 
pamphlets and perhaps a native missionary magazine. This would 
not be an innovation, for the Revs. Win. Watt, O. Michelsen and 
others made great use of printing presses more than 60 years ago. 

Two tele-radio sets would link Nguna and Tongoa more than 
the present two or three times a year—and would be no extrava- 
gance. 

Visual education has proved its value elsewhere, and might 
with great advantage be used on our two stations, if the apparatus 
were provided. 

A car or small truck would be a great help to the work on 
Tongoa, and the roads are suitable. 

Stronger houses must be contemplated for both stations, if 
they are not to suffer from hurricanes. 
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A fire and weather-proof safe would be of considerable value 
at each station, for the preservation of papers. 

All this means more money to work with, though not large 
sums. A Mission can do infinitely more effective and lasting work 
if it spends something beyond the missionaries’ salaries and the 
running expenses of launches, houses, etc. 

A missionary who has a good native staff to work with can 
spend a much greater proportion of his time on the essential tasks 
of preparing books for use in the Church and schools, in refresher 
meetings with the Elders and teachers, or in other works that build 
securer foundations for the future. 

Aim. 

The missionaries do not believe in “spoon-feeding” the native 
Church and people. But they must ever be trying to establish them 
wisely on foundations spiritual, mental and physical that will en¬ 
dure. Only so will these people ever be able to stand alone, save 
for the upholding of the Heavenly Father. 

So they make their utmost endeavour to lead a backward, other¬ 
wise neglected people to Christ, as Saviour, greatest Teacher and 
Friend, for fullness of life; to develop them in character and ability 
for reliability and worth as men and women; to keep up their spirit 
or to refresh it, that they may be proud to take their place in the 
world and worthy to take it in the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus, when He left His disciples, did not promise them an easy 
task, a quick victory. But He did commit the task to them and 
bestow His richest tdessing on them all. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. To what extent should a missionary engage in “secular” works for the 
natives ? 

2. Is it a life of luxury and ease that makes most missionaries always anxious 
to be at their stations ? 

3. What is the ultimate aim of our Mission work in the New Hebrides? 

4. Ought we to be doing more or less to help this work now? In what 
ways can we help ? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

“Light in Dark Isles’—Alexander Don. This is full of valuable information. 
“Peter Milne of Nguna”—Don. 

“Misi”—Oscar Michelsen. 

“The Life of John G. Paton,” and any other biographies procurable. 
“Erromanga—The Martyr Isle”’—H. A. Robertson. 

“France and England in the New Hebrides”—Jacomb. 

“The Call of the Pacific”—Burton. 

“Savage Civilisation”—Tom Harrison. Quotations from this book are grate¬ 
fully acknowledged. It should be read cautiously in places by those 
who do not know the Islands, their history and people, and the 
author. 
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Come Over and Help Us ^ 

The work of the Missions Committee cannot be done 
without money. 


Our Church is attempting to discharge in 
your nanie some of its responsibility in 
spreading the Gospel at Home, among our 
Maori people, and abroad in the New 
Hebrides, China and India. 

The Missions Committee appeals for your 
liberal and systematic help to maintain and 
extend the work given it to do. 

Remember the work of your Church NOW and, if it is in 
your power, could you see your way to remember her work 

in your will ? 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF N.Z. 

MISSIONS OFFICE: 

708 DINGWALL BLDG., QUEEN STREET, 
AUCKLAND, Cl, N.Z. (P.O. Box 110.) 
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